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Readers’ Club Selection: 
The Mackenzie King Record 


HISTORY IN SHIRTSLEEVES 


by Arnold Edinborough 


The Second World War has been a particularly rich mine for 
memoirs — the incomparable sweep of Churchill’s, the opinionated ones of 
Eisenhower, the cranky ones of Viscount Montgomery, the startling ones 
of some of the American and British statesmen. In the face of all these, 
Canada has been silent. There have been the official war histories (and 
very good they have been); a handful of minor biographies and that’s all. 


In one go, Mackenzie King has now rectified this. For King, like 
every other statesman, politician and general in the war it seems, was an 
assiduous diary keeper. There was no cabinet, no caucus, no crisis which 
he returned from, the words fresh in his mind, which was not faithfully 
recorded, often at length. 


One wonders where a person in the middle of such anxieties and 
overwhelmed with such a load of work found the time to do this, or indeed 
the energy. But it is clear from The Mackenzie King Record that it was 
necessary for King to find both the time and energy. For his diary was 
his closest personal friend, his father confessor. To it he confided his 
small triumphs in speech-making, his larger triumphs in the House. In 
it he argues with himself about the events of the day and passes judg- 
ment on the people who worked with him in his Cabinet. 


Since the events in Cabinet are private, we feel first of all the thrill 
of seeing forbidden material as we read King’s accounts of his fights 
there. And in this diary (expertly edited by J. W. Pickersgill, who lets 
King speak for himself and merely provides continuity and any necessary 
explanation) the fights are clearly delineated. When, for example, some 
of his colleagues urged a “National” government, King made it clear 
that he would have none of it. He would resign he said and tell the 
House why. He made it clear that the chances of any of his men being 
picked in the new government would, after his speech, be remote. The 
matter of a “National” government was quickly dropped. 








There is, of course, throughout the diary, King’s agony over con- 
scription. The political problem has been clear to us for a long time. 
The searching moral problem which he made of it becomes clear here 
for the first time. For conscription is on every page. It haunts his nights 
and makes his days a nightmare. It bedevils his relationship with his 
colleagues and it blurs his initial (and right) estimate of Ralston, the 
Defence Minister who became King’s scapegoat. 


Apart from the issues of the day, there are also the personalities. 
The Mackenzie King Record tells a blunt, unvarnished tale of many of 
his opponents. He could not stand Meighen at any cost. The diary be- 
comes almost shrill, even hysterical, when Meighen’s name is mentioned. 
He has no time for the visiting British mission setting up the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan and, together with Tweedsmuir who seems to 
side with him, he gave them a rough time until they realized they had to 
play ball with colonials. 


The relationship with Tweedsmuir is close but King shows his dis- 
taste for official life more than once. Its familiarity stifled him — his 
own position as second to the Governor General irked him. 


To his friends he is warm and pays generous tribute. When Norman 
Rogers dies he goes to his widow and comforts her personally. When C. 
D. Howe is torpedoed he goes to Mrs. Howe — and so on. For beneath 
that enigmatic exterior was a warm, generous heart. 


The glimpses of the great are fascinating. At the beginning of the 
war he thought Neville Chamberlain would have made a better war 
leader, despite everything, than Churchill. This view he moderates and 
comes round to being a modest Churchill fan. The growth of his friend- 
ship with Roosevelt, the Ogdensburg agreement, the emerging partnership 
as the U.S. comes into the war — all this comes alive from the page. 


The Mackenzie King Record is over 700 pages long — each page a 
living, searing page of Canadian history, told by the man who, during 
these years 1939-44, either made it or controlled it. But it is history in 
shirtsleeves, history with its face bare. 


J. W. Pickersgill edits skilfully, fills in expertly. He is aware of the 
fact that he has under his hands the most extraordinary, the most vital, 
the most revealing book Canada has yet had published about the war. 
Anyone who reads it, and every educated Canadian must read it, will 
agree with his implicit verdict. 


THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD is published by the University of Toronto Press. It 
has 723 pages, including full index. Illustrated. The Mackenzie King Record is 


published at $11.50. Readers’ Club members’ price is $8.95. 














An Alternate Selection: 
Canada’s Story in Song 


PAINLESS HISTORY 


by Doris Anderson 


Folksongs are genuine native art, the spontaneous feeling of ordinary people 
about their lives and the times in which they lived. There are two ways to present 
native songs. One way is to compose a dictionary which must inevitably include 
weak and dull as well as strong and vigorous material. The other way is to present 
a collection of songs in the most lively, informative and entertaining way possible. 


The authors of this book have chosen the second course. The result is a 
brightly illustrated, lightly historical, and delightfully usable book, both for schools 
and families. For piano-endowed households there can scarcely be a more painless, 
colorful way to review Canada’s history. 


For example, the collection includes two songs about the Battle of the Plains 
of Abraham. The first, which is the best known, ends with this verse describing 
the death of General Wolfe: 


He raised up his head 
Where the guns did rattle 
And to his aide he said 
“How goes the battle?” 


“Quebec is all our own, 
They can’t prevent it.” 
He said without a groan, 
“I died contented.” 


According to the account in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Wolfe roused from 
a coma to ask how the battle was going. “They give way everywhere,” he was 
told. Wolfe then signified that a regiment should be sent down to cut off their 
retreat, and on learning that his orders had been obeyed, he turned on his side and 
murmured his last words: “Now God be praised, I will die in peace.” 


The songs, then, is a fairly faithful account of what actually occurred. 


Three people have combined their various talents to produce this book. Edith 
Fowke is one of Canada’s best known recorders of folk songs. Authoress of two 
books, Folk Songs of Canada and Folk Songs of Quebec, she has also prepared 
many programs for the CBC. Alan Mills is well known in Canada and inter- 
nationally as a singer of folk songs on records, radio and television. Helmut 
Blume who composed the piano accopaniments for this book is widely known in 
Canada as a pianist, commentator, lecturer and music analyst. Since 1955 he has 
been with McGill University’s Conservatorium of Music as head of the keyboard 
and vocal departments. 


The book is wittily illustrated by Leo Rampen with attractive line drawings. 
Care has been taken to choose type in keeping with the period in which the song 
was composed. 


Most of the songs are folk songs which have been handed down from one 
generation to another. Some of these songs have been printed for the first time. 
The collection also includes some songs by well known poets and musicians. 
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Folk songs naturally need some dressing up when they are transferred from 
fields and rivers to the living room. But the authors have taken care to alter the 
songs very slightly. A few words have been changed to make a meaning clearer. 
The natural flow of the melody has been adhered to as faithfully as possible. 
Helmut Blume has tried to achieve more than a merely accurate accompaniment. 
He has provided a musically interesting one. Edith Fowke’s historical backgrounds 
are lively and entertaining. The book is provided with a good bibliography of 
references, recordings, and available films. 


The songs have been arranged in rough chronological order beginning with 
the first settlers, the Indians and the Eskimos. The collection then goes on to 
songs of voyageurs and the many songs connected with the American wars, 
rebellions, confederation and the opening of the West. Some songs sprung. up at 
the time of the events described and some have been written in our own time. 
Some are famous wherever folk songs are sung, for example, “En Roulant ma 
Boule” and “The Ballad of the Frank Slide”. Some songs are known only in 
Canada and some will be completely new to all but a few readers. As with all 
collections of this kind the songs are gory, sad, wistful, lusty and rollicking — an 
emotional recording of the period in which they were composed. 


The songs in this book deserve to be better known and loved. Probably in a 
country such as ours, concerned as we are with our future and a little too close 
to our past, it will take a long time for our native songs to achieve their rightful 
place. But a book such as this goes a long way to assisting this end. 


CANADA’S STORY IN SONG is published by W. J. Gage Limited. It includes seventy- 
three songs complete with lyrics, vocal and piano music and historical notes. 
It has 230 pages. Cover and illustrations by Leo Rampen. Appendices include a 
note on sources and book, record and film lists. Canada’s Story in Song is pub- 
lished at $5.00. Readers’ Club members’ price is $3.95. . 


An Alternate Selection: 


Mad Shadows by Marie-Claire Blais 


MORE A SENSATION 
THAN A WRITER 


by Robert Weaver 


Occasionally a novelist or a poet makes his appearance who ought to be 
read for reasons that have little to do with the artistic quality of his writing. This 
has been the case in recent years with some novels from behind the Iron Curtain. 
They aren’t much as fiction, but they describe the dark side of the Moon, and we 
need to know as much as we can about how life is lived there. A Canadian book 
which seems to be in much the same category is La Belle Bete which has just been 
published in an English translation in Canada, England and the United States as 
Mad Shadows. 
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The author of Mad Shadows, Marie-Claire Blais, is fully as unusual as her 
first novel. A few months ago, Byron Riggan sketched her biography in an article 
for Saturday Night. She seems to be a true primitive. She is the eldest child of an 
average family, something of an ugly duckling, something of a dead end kid, and 
out of nowhere a compulsive writer. Mad Shadows is said to have been written in 
fifteen days. 


Her family evidently didn’t understand her and, if Mad Shadows is a true 
reflection of her imagination, it’s difficult to blame them. When her mother read 
one of her stories, she was so horrified that she burned it. Eventually, Miss Blais, 
smothering as a stenographer in Quebec City, wrote to Father Georges Henri 
Levesque for his assistance. An Father Levesque was quick to help her. 


Mad Shadows is less a novel than a violent, perverse fairy tale. It takes place 
in a kind of no-country: a static landscape whose distinguishing qualities are silence 
and the dark. “If the sun ever appeared,” Byron Riggan has written, “it would be 
black.” There are three main characters in the book: a beautiful idiot boy, Patrice 
(the “beautiful beast” of the novel’s French title), his intelligent, ugly sister, Isabelle, 
and their overpowering, possessive mother, Louise. 


In time the mother marries a gigolo and the daughter a blind farmer. The 
marriages destroy the warm, incestuous nest in which the beautiful son has been 
cherished and he murders his foster father. The daughter’s blind husband regains 
his sight and when he sees his wife’s ugliness, he deserts her. So the three mem- 
bers of the family are alone together once more, but now made passionately self- 
destructive by hatred and betrayal. They destroy one another. Nothing remains 
but the beautiful, dead, twilight landscape. 


Mad Shadows is being read as a parable describing life in French Canada today. 
For the sake of purity the great world is shut out, but so too the wind and the 
sun and the rain are shut out until purity has become a beautiful, corrupt, dead 
landscape peopled with human beings who become solitary, incestuous, destructive, 
lost. 


In French Canada the intellectuals praised Miss Blais and her book, but 
according to Byron Riggan, after an initial hesitation, the Church began to attack 
her. If the book was intended as a parable, it is fiercely destructive of attitudes 
in French Canada that after a long history must seem to most other Canadians to 
have become almost beyond argument and change. But whatever way you read 
Mad Shadows it suggests that a strange, new wind is sweeping over Quebec; and 
whatever you may think of its author’s obsessive, tormented imagination, she is 
a writer we cannot imagine appearing in our more stolid literary society. 


Mad Shadows is not, in my view, a good book, and Marie-Claire Blais, in my 
view, is at the moment more a sensation than a writer. It seems only fair to warn 
Club members what to expect from this novel. But out of curiosity (if for no other 
reason) some of you may want to venture into the violent, fairy-tale landscape of 
the country of the “beautiful beast”. 


MAD SHADOWS is published by McClelland & Stewart Limited. It has 125 pages. 
Translation from the original French is by Merloyd Lawrence and design is by 
Frank Newfeld. Mad Shadows is published at $3.50. Readers’ Club members’ 
price is $2.75. 


Pour nos membres de langue francaise: s‘il vous préférez recevoir une copie de 
Védition francaise de La Belle Bete, vevillez nous le faire savoir lorsque vous 


nous envoyez votre carte de réponse et nous nous ferons un plaisir de vous 
Venvoyer. 





A STATEMENT FOR MEMBERS 


by Peter Martin 
President, Readers’ Club of Canada 


Organizations, like people, are conceived and born, pass through 
phases of growth and come at last to maturity. In every human society 
rites of passage are observed to mark the transition from one stage of 
life to another. Many organizations observe the rites as well. In the 
Readers’ Club we are observing them this month. 

We have finished our first year. It has been a year of experiment, of 
searching for the best way in which to serve the people who wanted our 
services. In some ways I think we have succeeded. In a few ways we 
know that we have failed you. In many ways we expect that we will serve 
you better as we mark our passage into a new period of maturity. 

Here, for example, are a few of the things we plan to do this year. 
We expect to add a few more pages to The Canadian Reader and to make 
it even more interesting and useful for people interested in Canadian print 
and Canadian cultur. On another front, we expect to be able to offer 
more distinguished books at more substantial savings (we know already 
that we will be offering good books — this is a vintage year in Canadian 
publishing). We plan, too, within the next six months to introduce a 
general bonus book scheme which will give you a variety of Canadian 
books of lasting importance free of charge. And we expect that our 
service will become more efficient, that we will supply books faster, that 
we will become more useful to you in a variety of ways. 

Those are the things we want to do for you during the coming year. 
I won’t hide the fact that there are things we want you to do for us. 

First, we want you to help us make the Club larger. There are now 
about sixteen hundred people like yourself in the Readers’ Club. One 
year from now we want to have three thousand readers using our services. 
For, ultimately, growth alone must provide the strength which will enable 
us to improve our services, to offer more books at lower prices and to 
introduce the bonus book plan we have waiting in the wings. And to grow 
we need your help. 


Secondly, we want you to help us in making the Club a more useful 
servant for yourself and for all our members. We need comments, 
criticism, suggestions. We need admonitions and advice. 


I cannot ask for help of this kind without at the same time saying 
“thanks” to you for the help you have already given. A large percentage 
of our membership already consists of persons introduced to the Club 
by members. And a very substantial number of ine many changes and 
modifications that our services have undergone during the past year have 
been the direct result of suggestions or criticism from members. I per- 
sonally am very grateful for the generous and sympathetic support that 
you have given. I hope that we will prove increasingly worthy of it. 
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VIEWS 


Albert A. Shea’s Canada 1980, an ex- 
ceedingly neat layman’s analysis of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, has quiet- 
ly turned into a best-seller. A new third 
printing brings to about 10,000 the num- 
ber of copies in print. Distribution has 
been helped by quantity orders. When 
the book first came out the Bank of 
Montreal took one thousand copies for 
distribution (as required reading, one 
presumes) to its branch managers and 
other officials. And we’ve learned that 
Imperial Optical Company has just 
ordered 2,500 copies to use as gifts this 
Christmas. Canada 1980 was reviewed 
here last Spring. 

ae 


Tyrone Guthrie and Robertson Davies 
have been working together during the 
past year on a stage version of Mr. 
Davies’ novel Leaven of Malice. The play 
called “Love and Libel”, will be re- 
hearsed in Toronto and will open first 
at the Royal Alexandra Theatre. Then, 
following a short tour, it will open on 
Broadway. Corinne Conley will play the 
ingenue lead. Readers of Leaven of 
Malice will agree that “Love and Libel” 
should be good theatre fare. 


ne * cS 


For the first time in its history, Cana- 
da’s National Gallery has given a Cana- 
dian photographer a one-man _ show. 
Seventy-two of Karsh’s incomparable 
photographs from Portraits of Great- 
ness went on display in the new National 
Gallery in Ottawa late in September. 


* * * 


On August 11, there was a meeting at 
the House of Friendship with the 
Peoples of Foreign Countries in Moscow 
to mark the centenary of the birth of 
Ernest Thompson Seton. Seton, who 
was born in England, became a Cana- 
dian and lived in Manitoba and Ontario. 
His best-known book, Wild Animals I 
Have Known, is remembered with de- 
light by thousands and might well be the 
best book of its kind ever written. A 
little too anthropomorphic for modern 
taste, it nevertheless thrilled a myriad 
of young readers. His books have 


appeared in a multitude of languages in 
the Soviet Union and have been pub- 
lished there in gigantic editions. Un- 
doubtedly more Russians than Cana- 
dians remember Seton. Certainly his 
centenary was celebrated with more en- 
thusiasm in the Soviet Union than it 
was in his own country. 


oe a * 


We dropped in to see Typography ’60 
at Toronto’s Central Public Library. 
This exhibition, now an annual affair, is 
sponsored by the Typographic Designers 
of Canada in cooperation with the Rol- 
land Paper Company. Awards are given 
to the best-designed print in a variety of 
fields. The exhibition includes award- 
winning pieces and other outstanding ex- 
amples of the typographer’s art. Among 
the books displayed we were pleased to 
notice a couple of Readers’ Club selec- 
tions—One Chinese Moon, designed by 
Arnold Rockman, and, not unexpected- 
ly, Portraits of Greatness. The magazine 
award went to Canadian Literature 
which was designed for its University 
of British Columbia publishers by 
Robert R. Reid. From our layman’s 
viewpoint it looks as though typography 
has turned into one of Canada’s most 
vigorous and successful art forms. 


* * * 


The C.B.C. moves into an impressive 
new season of television broadcasting. 
This Winter, the Corporation will start 
to feel the pressure of competition from 
the new private stations opening up 
across Canada. But the C.B.C. seems 
to be fighting back hard without, thank 
heaven, noticeably compromising _ its 
usually high standards. “General Motors 
Presents” on Sunday evenings is offer- 
ing a variety of dramas, comedies, 
period pieces and suspense plays by 
Canadian writers. Joseph Schull’s “The 
Night They Killed Joe Howe” led off 
the series early in October. Marcel 
Dube and Paul Wayne both have plays 
coming up. And plays by any or all of 
Charles Israel, Mordecai Richler, Mavor 
Moore, M. Charles Cohen, John Coul- 
ter and Len Peterson are likely to turn 
up in the Winter months. The most 
prestige-laden of all the new TV series 
is “Festival 61”, successor to “C.B.C. 
Folio”. This series will present a mix- 





ture of drama, music and opera during 
the coming season. “Festival °61” leans 
less heavily on Canadian writers, but 
the C.B.C. reveals that it may produce 
James Reaney’s “The Killdeer” later in 
the season and that it may schedule a 
new and as yet un-named musical by 
Eric Nicol. 
* a oe 


Graeme Frazer, genial Vice-President 
of Crawley Films in Ottawa, announced 
recently with glee that Canadians now 
produce more new motion pictures than 
new books. Canada’s film industry made 
863 motion pictures in 1959 and another 
5,300 short film items (TV commercials 
and the like). Canada’s film laboratories, 
we are told, printed 77,000,000 feet of 
these films— enough to stretch from 
Halifax to Vancouver five times. Truly, 
as Marshall McLuhan argues, this is an 
audio-visual age. 


* of a 


Next month a roundup of new and dis- 
tinguished Canadian children’s books 
and a special offering of choice Cana- 
dian juveniles for Readers’ Club mem- 
bers. 


AND REVIEWS 


“Saving is the easy part,” says J. J. 
Brown, author of Start With $100 (Long- 
mans, Green, hardcover $3.50, paper- 
bound $2.00). “It takes only character. 
When you have some money put aside 
you have to invest it, and to do this 
well it requires both skill and hard 
work.” Mr. Brown’s introduction to the 
subject of making money—once you 
grant his somewhat questionable assump- 
tion that it’s easy to save—is a remark- 
ably interesting and useful book. This 
is no “How I Made $17,000,000 Playing 
Commodities During Coffee Break”. In- 
stead, Start With $100 is a balanced, 
intelligent, clearly written account of the 
various ways in which you can put your 
money to work for you. Mr. Brown ex- 
amines insurance policies, real estate, 
mutual funds, stocks and bonds. And 
he examines them from a specifically 
Canadian viewpoint; his context is the 


Canadian money market and his exam- 
ples are drawn from Canadian finance 
and industry. The book is full of inter- 
esting sidelights on the business of 
money. For example, most mutual funds 
will earn less on your capital than will 
municipal bonds. It is also full of the 
sort of information that rank (but 
greedy) amateurs need very badly—how 
to read a balance sheet, how to use a 
broker’s services, how to evaluate charts 
and graphs, how to calculate various 
kinds of interest. Start With $100 shuns 
pie-in-the-sky appeal; it takes a no-non- 
sense approach to the problem of getting 
rich. And the Montreal author’s own 
claim to be an expert is impeccable. J. 
J. Brown started with nothing (or per- 
haps $100). Now he reveals that he 
owns “a controlling interest in five com- 
panies, an eleven-room house, a _ port- 
folio of stocks and bonds, a piece of 
three apartment houses, and two late- 
model cars.” 
* * * 


Canadians can take real pride in their 
countrymen’s achievements in the fields 
of health and medicine. Osler, Banting 
and Best, Selye come to mind imme- 
diately. In a book called Medicine in 
the Making (Ryerson, $5.50) Gordon 
Murray, M.B., F.R.C.S., reveals that 
the tradition of medical excellence and 
medical pioneering is still strong in 
our country. Medicine in the Making is 
the first of two projected volumes of Dr. 
Murray’s autobiography. It combines 
the story of a varied and exciting career 
with fascinating and occasionally highly 
dramatic accounts of the modern sur- 
geon at work. Dr. Murray has clearly 
been an innovator in surgery. He is not, 
discernably, an original researcher, but 
he emerges from the pages of his book 
as a clear-thinking, dedicated craftsman 
who is always looking for a better way 
to do his work and who is not afraid to 
introduce new techniques into the oper- 
ating theatre. Dr. Murray’s style is 
pretty pedestrian on the whole, but he 
can be a very gripping writer when he 
is closest to the heart of his work. 
Descriptions of particular cases, the 
drama of the operating room, the in- 
genuity and resourcefulnes of the sur- 
geon in the battle to save life, all of 
these combine to raise this book well 
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above the standard level for the biogra- 
phies of successful men. 
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As a nation, Canada is and always has 
been deeply concerned with communica- 
tion problems. The first settlers were 
sea voyagers. The early economy was 
built upon river routes and the later 
partly by the Fathers of Confederation 
and partly by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Canada achieved self-awareness 
through national radio. And Canadians 
have always been obsessed with the com- 
munications problem inherent in our 
bi-lingual, bi-cultural population. 


When Canada and Canadian history 
are viewed in this way it is perhaps not 
surprising that Canadian thinkers have 
led the world as innovators in communi- 
cation theory. 


H. A. Innis was, at one point in his 
life, an orthodox economist, teaching at 
the University of Toronto. But as he 
studied Canadian trading patterns the 
importance of communications and 
media were borne home to him. He 
broke through the barrier of formal 
economic theory into a new and unex- 
plored land. Innis came to realize that 
media of communication had a very 
significant effect upon the nature of a 
society and upon the individuals within 
it. In his seminal book, Empire and 
Communications, he pointed out that a 
society which wrote its messages on clay 
could not be the same as a society which 
wrote on parchment; neither could be 
like a society which printed its books; 
and all three were bound to be different 
from a society in which radio and other 
electronic media played a role. 

Innis gained worldwide stature for his 
new insights, but it was, appropriately 
enough, two more Canadian scholars 
who built an elaborate, if still slightly 
shaky, structure on his foundations. 
Marshall McLuhan came to see the im- 
portance of Innis’ work through his own 
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studies of English Literature. Edmund 
Carpenter is an anthropologist who be- 
came involved in communication theory 
through observations of the language, 
art forms and world-view of the Eskimo 
which could not be explained without a 
new theoretical framework. 


In 1953 McLuhan and Carpenter, both 
at the University of Toronto, launched 
a journal called Explorations. It was 
published irregularly until 1959. “It 
argued that revolutions in the packaging 
and distribution of ideas and feelings 
modified not only human relations but 
also sensibilities. It further argued that 
we are largely ignorant of literacy’s role 
in shaping Western man, and equally 
unaware of the role of electronic media 
in shaping modern values.” This descrip- 
tive quotation is taken from the Intro- 
duction to Explorations in Communica- 
tion (Saunders, $4.00), edited by Car- 
penter and McLuhan. This book in- 
cludes twenty-four articles and essays 
which appeared earlier in Explorations. 
It is not, we hasten to point out, an 
easy book. Its subject matter is remote 
in viewpoint from the sort of thing we 
learned in school. It questions many of 
the basic assumptions we make about 
the world we live in. And it does so in 
articles which range from _ brilliantly 
lucid to plain turgid. 


But Explorations in Communication 
contains contributions by such people as 
Northrop Frye, D.T. Suzuki, David Ries- 
man, Robert Graves, Gilbert Seldes and, 
naturally, Marshall McLuhan and Ed- 
mund Carpenter, It includes such di- 
verse material as a discussion of Bud- 
dhist symbolism and an article on the 
Soviet press, on Wintu thought processes 
and on the influence of the printed book 
on language in the 16th century, on 
Spanish epic poetry of the 12th century 
and on the meaning of James Joyce. 

It is, for the lay reader, a queer, half- 
incomprehensible, exciting, irritating 
book. In the history of ideas it may 
prove to be a milestone. 








RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


The following Club selections are available to Readers’ Club members at 
special Club prices. Any of these titles may be ordered in place of or in addition 
to this month’s Selection or Alternate. The Club can also supply its members with 
any book in print at regular retail prices, postage prepaid. 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. Brian Moore’s poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-deception in alien Montreal. Published at $4.00. 
Member’s price $3.15. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. The 
new and definitive Canadian anthology with 319 poetic selections by almost 
a hundred poets. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.80. 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty-seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. Frank MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking of 
the problems of control over education in a democratic society. Published at 
$4.75. Member’s price $3.80. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH by Stephen Leacock, THE 
TIN FLUTE by Gabrielle Roy, AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE by Sinclair 
Ross, OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by Frederick Philip Grove and SUCH IS MY 
BELOVED by Morley Callaghan. Five distinguished New Canadian Library 
paperbacks. Published at $1.00 each. Member’s price is $4.00 for all five 
books. 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven carefully 
selected Canadian short stories in the Oxford World’s Classies series. This book 
is remarkable value for the reading dollar. Introduction by Robert Weaver. 
Published at $1.75. Member’s price $1.40. 


TAY JOHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunting novel of conflict between nature and 
civilization in the Rockies. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties is described and analysed by Professor 
John A. Irving. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. The amazing true story of a modern 
pioneer family and the miracle they wrought in the B.C. interior. Published 
at $5.50. Member’s price $4.40. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler’s powerful 
novel about a Jewish boy from the Montreal slums who dreamed of owning 
land. Published at $3.75. Member’s price $2.95. 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley Mowat. A hard-hitting account of the 
Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s shame. Published at $5.00. Member’s price 
$4.00. 

E. J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. Revised second edition of the works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet, with an introduction by Northrop Frye. Published 
at $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


FORM IN MUSIC. On two LP records, Helmut Blume describes and demonstrates 
the structure of music. Price $7.95 includes shipping. 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans describes and 
evaluates our architectural heritage. Published at $7.95. Member’s price $5.95. 
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ONE CHINESE MOON. Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson’s lighthearted but provocative account 
of Red China. Published at $5.50. Member’s price $4.25. 

DAYS OF LIVING by Martin Roher. A young man’s search for the meaning of 
life while he was dying of an incurable disease. Published at $4.00. Member’s 
price $3.15. 

ESKIMO by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley, Robert Flaherty. Words and 
pictures combine to convey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of the world and of 
himself. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES. Robertson Davies’ tragi-comic story of an Ontario 
small-town girl who meets life in London. Published at $3.95. Member’s price 
$3.15. 

A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The most complete collection of Irving Layton’s 
poetry yet published. Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 

FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. Newman. Fast-moving, provocative short biogra- 
phies of eleven of Canada’s greatest entrepreneurs. Published at $4.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 

PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY by James M. Minifie, an authoritative 
and passionate argument for a neutralist foreign policy for Canada and 
THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling informal 
biography of Quebec’s late strong man. A Dual Selection. Published at $3.50 
each. Member’s price for both books $5.50. (These titles may be had in- 
dividually at retail price.) 

FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER GOVERNOR by W. J. Eccles. A masterful de- 
bunking of one of Canada’s historical heroes. Published at $6.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 

PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly reproduced. Published at $17.50. Member's 
price $12.95. 

THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAM. AND OTHER STORIES by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, women and ships by a master storyteller. 
Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 

THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive lyric poems by George Johnston. Published 
at $2.50. Member’s price $2.00. 

CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam Chapin. A friendly American journalist 
looks at our country without the usual rosy glasses. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.50. 

CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be that way. Published at $7.50. Member’s price 
$5.25. 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George Grant discusses God, morality, Marx- 
ism and the Mass Society in provocative Canadian terms. Published at $3.00. 
Member’s price $2.40. 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS by Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first book to 
tell you all you need to know (and then some) about growing roses in the 
Canadian climate. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone Guthrie. The great director’s lively account 
of his adventures on three continents. Published at $6.85. Member’s price 
$5.45. 

KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE. Norman Lee’s good-humoured journal of his epic 
attempt to drive a herd of cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly illustrated, 
beautifully produced. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.00. 


THE CANADIAN READER is published monthly by Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., 
Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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